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DO DOCTORS TALK T.1.? 


This has nothing to do with a National Bedside Manner. A// doctors talk TI, 


whether they know it or not. For one thing, TI specialise in precision tube, which 


turns into useful things like waiting room chairs, hypodermic needles, operating 


tables, thermometer cases, delicate instruments, or intricate medical research 


apparatus. For another, TI supply oxygen and 
other gas cylinders, those versatile aluminium 
alloys, and special lighting and heating equip- 
ment. You probably race out for the doctor 
ona Tl cycle, and your doctor hurries to your 
home in a car which is a moving catalogue of 
TI ingredients. Tell him when you catch your 


next cold... 


The letters TI mean Tube Investments 
Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
(Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for 
the thirty producing companies of the 
co-ordinated TI group, makers of pre- 
cision tubes, of bicycles and components, 
of wrought aluminium alloys, electrical 
appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road 
signs, metal furniture .. . and essential 
mechanical parts for a thousand and one 


things which everybody uses. 


THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 
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THE COMPLETE DESIGNER 


THE Chicago Institute of Design * has lately become a 
department of the Engineering Division of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Thus one of America’s 
leading technological institutes makes a significant at- 
tempt to bring together the complementary aspects of 
art and technology, which, far from living in conjugal 
felicity as in the days of the artist-craftsman, are like a 
divorced couple who filed their petition at the first 
signs of the Industrial Revolution. 

In an age which lives by quantity production and 
encourages specialisation as a means of attaining it, 
the need for ending this estrangement has never been 
more urgent and never more difficult to achieve. 
Every moment of our lives is spent in contact with 
factory-made goods, and it is as important that these 
should please the eye and refresh the mind as that they 
should carry out efficiently the practical job they are 
designed todo. Yet howis this balance to be secured 
when a scientific education and detailed knowledge of 
production techniques are needed to understand the 
engineering problems involved, and almost equal spec- 
ialisation is required of the artist ? Ideally, of course, 
the reconciliation should be effected in the individual 





* The Institute of Design, founded in October 1937, has 
been known as the “‘New Bauhaus” and later as the School 
of Design. Laszlo Moholy Nagy was founder and director 
until his death in 1946. Serge Chermayeff, formerly pro- 
fessor of architecture and chairman of the department of 
design at Brooklyn College, has been director since then. 
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designer who conceives and plans the product as a 
whole from the start; but is it within the capacity ofone 
man to combine the logical and inspirational qualities 
demanded of the engineer and the artist respectively ? 
In practice the case is perhaps not quite so difficult 
as it sounds. Much may be done by team-work in a 
design department, and moreover in any one industry 
the focus is narrowed down to a particular mixture of 
artistic and technological ingredients. If we consider 
the entire range of production from engineering to 
fashion design or advertisement design, we find that 
at either end of the scale, where the main responsibility 
falls clearly into one or other specialist field, results 
are generally good. (This is not to say that the ma- 
chine designer does not benefit from a sense of line 
and style, or that a thorough knowledge of materials 
and techniques is not essential to the dress-textile 
designer.) But it is in the middle range of consumer 
products, in motorcars, radio sets, household furnish- 
ings, that we so often find good functional products 
ruined by false decoration and styling, or goods 
which are attractive and pleasing in appearance let 
down—sometimes in more senses than one!—by 
structural weaknesses or the use of inappropriate 
materials. It is here that the need is greatest for de- 
signers with an imaginative artistic approach to de- 
sign, based on sound engineering knowledge and on 
continued overleaf 




















THE COMPLETE DESIGNER continued 


practical experience of the manufacturing techniques 
required by a particular industry. 

It may be too much to hope for a system that will 
produce a race of “complete” men, competent in engi- 
neering and in art, but it should at least be possible to 
train our designers to an awareness of the different 
sides to the problem, so that genuine team-work is 
possible right through the design process. It should 
not be beyond British ingenuity to summon up our 
vaunted genius for compromise and find a solution to 
this complex and vital problem. R. M. 


Wanted : a standard 


AT THE University of Durham Institute of Educa- 
tion, Mark Hartland Thomas, Chief Industrial 
Officer of the Council of Industrial Design, spoke re- 
cently on ““The Establishment of a Standard of In- 
dustrial Design.” 

At present, he said, there was no generally accepted 
standard in industrial design, but it was impossible to 
carry out a policy of improvement without one. It 
was illogical to refuse to co-operate in establishing a 
standard in design when we habitually made judg- 
ments of value in other fields. “It is a freak of the 
modern mind to leave aesthetic questions to each man 
to judge for himself alone (‘I know what I like’) when 
in morals the equivalent (‘I do as I choose’) is univer- 
sally condemned.” 

We should learn to distinguish, Mr Hartland 
Thomas suggested, between what we liked personally 
and what we believed to be good. There could be 
different styles of design to suit different tastes, but all 
good. It was quite a tenable position to say, “That 
is good, but it’s not my cup of tea.” 


Art schools aid exports 


‘*A HIGH STANDARD of design, as well as of work- 
manship, is one of the essentials without which British 
industry will not be able to hold its own.” 

“ The work of the designer is one of the bases of 
our export drive, particularly in textiles and furni- 
ture.” 

From any source these words would be worth not- 
ing. What makes them the more noteworthy is the 
fact that they were spoken, not by a designer or pro- 
fessional propagandist of design, but by the Rt Hon 


Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade: M: 
Wilson was speaking at an exhibition of textile designs 
by students of the LCC Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, held recently at the Rayon Industry Desigr 
Centre. 

After referring to the school as “‘one of the premie: 
centres of its kind the world over,” to which a num- 
ber of Arts and Crafts centres on the Continent and 
in the New World owed their inspiration, Mr Wilson 
spoke about the sale of Central School textile designs, 
last year, to American manufacturers. “The sale of 
designs to overseas manufacturers may be evidence of 
the vitality of our designers,” he said, “but the sale to 
British manufacturers for export—particularly for 
export to the dollar markets—is a much more sub- 
stantial contribution to this country’s economic 
struggle for survival.” 

Encouragingly, British manufacturers bought a 
number of students’ designs from the exhibition at 
which Mr Wilson was speaking. Soon they will be 
coming into production from the Lancashire mills of 
at least two textile firms. Nowit is to be hoped that, 
besides providing a valuable stimulus for student 
activities, the textile industry will give all the en- 
couragement they deserve to young men and women 
who, on leaving the art schools, are trying to establish 
themselves as designers. 


Design and photography 


WHEN A well-designed product is badly photo- 
graphed, good design loses all its value, both aesthetic 
and commercial. So many first impressions are 
based on photographs of products, instead of the pro- 
ducts themselves, that, in presenting the case for 
quality, good photography is almost as essential as 
good industrial design. 

In this belief, we devote the next five pages to a 
subject which at first glance might not seem of 
immediate concern to DESIGN readers. In this be- 
lief also, the Council is compiling a record of photo- 
graphers who specialise in product photography, for 
the benefit of manufacturers who can make good use 
of their services. Recommendations are based on 
the type of work done, and, as far as possible, on 
proximity of the photographer to his potential client. 

Names from the record will be gladly supplied on 
application to the Council of Industrial Design, Til- 
bury House, Petty France, London SW1. There is, 
of course, no charge for this service, the purpose of 
which is to promote good photography in the service 
of good design. A. D. 
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Microphone designed by British Acoustic Films Ltd, photographed by Studio Vale. A brilliant exception to t | of 
- D. I sdincday in soulless photography, adding point to the article beginning overleaf, “Good products deserve good photography 
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Good products deserve good photography 


The heavily retouched photographs at present tolerated, if not encouraged, by many 


British manufacturers may mean loss of business in world markets 


by the Editor 


THIS ARTICLE IS frankly an appeal: an appeal to 
British manufacturers to use, in their own interest, 
better photography to illustrate their products. 

This appeal ought not to be necessary, but anyone 
who sees any quantity of photographs of British goods 
must agree that it 7s. The current standard of product 
photography is deplorably low. 

A raising of the standard is important to industry 
because photography can be used in so many ways to 
illustrate—and to help in selling—British goods: in 
photographs submitted to the popular Press, where 
half-a-million customers may see them; photographs 
for the overseas Press, which can play a large part in 
stimulating export business; photographs for manu- 
facturers’ own catalogues and booklets; “blown-up” 
photographs for exhibitions or window displays ; pho- 
tographs to be sent to overseas customers when it is 
impracticable to send the goods themselves. 

Of the photographs currently used for these pur- 
poses, many should be condemned for fraudulent mis- 
representation of the products they illustrate; but 
more often than not, the camera can be acquitted of 
any part in the crime. The retoucher’s brush is the 
weapon that is wielded too often; and the user of pho- 
tography who insists on heavy retouching, even of 
good photographs, is the guilty man. 

The chief virtue of a photograph, as distinct from 
other forms of illustration, is surely its ability to show 
objects as they really are—and excessive retouching 
robs it of this virtue. Too often a print is so heavily re- 
touched that one can hardly tell whether it is a photo- 
graph of an actual product or a photograph of a wash 
drawing of the product. From a picture such as this, 
no-one can be certain that the subject illustrated really 
exists ; the potential customer may wrongly, but quite 
reasonably, draw the conclusion that it is something 
which has never gone beyond the drawing-board stage. 

Any retouching that can be recognised as retouch- 


ing is excessive, because it suggests that the manu- 
facturer is trying to hide something; that he has 
had some objectionable detail of his product painted 
out so that the whole will look better than in fact it 
is. Can the overseas buyer be blamed, then, if he 
is suspicious ? 

There are various reasons why excessive retouching 
is often practised: prejudice on the part of a manu- 
facturer, his printer or his blockmaker, may provide 
the explanation in many cases. But in some others 
one suspects that the retoucher has been called in to 
hide faults of bad photography. This in turn may 
be due to inadequate time and thought being given 
to the conditions in which the photograph had to be 
taken; or to the use of the “cheapest”’ photographer, 
instead of the best—a false economy in photography 
as in other fields. 

The suggestion of unrealness which is given by bad 
retouching is heightened by the too common use of 
cut-out pictures. The “cut-out” is sometimes justi- 
fied, when it draws attention to an unusual or especial- 
ly pleasing shape which might otherwise go un- 
noticed; but more often than not a good background 
improves the illustration of a product. 

A good background, please note; for a background 
which distracts the attention from the main subject is 
at least as bad as no background at all. The stately 
mansion should not be more prominent than the 
motorcar parked in front of it; the glamour girl should 
not steal all the limelight from the powder compact 
poised in her hand. The best background is unobtru- 
sive, serving as a foil to the product illustrated, con- 
trasting with it in colour or texture, or both. 

Pictures are perhaps a more convincing argument 
than any words. The heavily retouched photographs 
reproduced in the next three pages have all been used 
by manufacturers during the last three years. Need 
we say more ? A. D. 
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Even with specialised equipment, in which the appearance Fortunately, the selectors for the 1951 Stock List do not 
is a relatively unimportant sales factor, good photography is accept or reject products on the basis of photographs alone. 
still necessary, to show clearly the details of construction in If they did, this picture of a food-steaming oven by Stotts 
which the potential customer is interested. Compare, from of Oldham, which does so much less than justice to the 
this standpoint, these unretouched and retouched pictures quality of the product, would scarcely have made the grade 





Polished metalware presents special problems to the photographer. It picks up reflections, and miscellaneous objects in the 
neighbourhood—camera, lamps, windows—are likely to appear reflected in any unretouched picture. Heavy retouching, on 
the other hand, takes the life out of the material, and gives it a wooden look. Here a combined kettle and saucepan by 
Bulpitt and Sons Ltd is illustrated, left, in the manufacturer’s own retouched photograph; right, completely unretouched; 
centre, with the minimum of retouching—enough to eliminate only the most distracting reflections. The unretouched picture 
suggests that, sometimes, a case can be made in favour of retouching; but the retoucher’s hand need not, we submit, be as 
heavy as it often is, giving an air of artificiality to the most authentic of products illustrations continued overleaf 
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GOOD PRODUCTS DESERVE GOOD 


continued 














Above: DESIGN acknowledges the co-operation of W. Horton (Toys & Games) Ltd in providing their retouched catalogue 
photographs, on left, of some of the farmyard toys which are seen also in our photograph on right—taken by Richard Sharpe 
Studios and here reproduced without retouching 


——eEE 





One of the new gas boiling rings to which Leslie Hardern makes reference in his article on pp 20-22. Surprisingly, perhaps, 
the two photographs of this product—one heavily retouched, one unretouched—both come from the same enterprising 
manufacturer (Radiation Ltd) 











Generally the motor industry sets an example to other British industries inithe quality of its publicity photography. The 
two photographs above make this point. To illustrate an article on design for export, DESIGN needed a photograph of the 
Austin A 90 car; our first request to the Austin Company produced the retouched picture on left, but when we pointed out that it 
was unsuitable for our purpose the manufacturers promptly took the new photograph on right, which is reproduced here 
without any retouching—in marked contrast with the earlier version 
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cause DESIGN’s main concern is with British industry, 

ese pages deal mainly with the faults of British photo- 

aphy; but it would be wrong to think that product photo- 
graphy in other countries is always above criticism. The 
ture on right comes from the United States and was used 

the manufacturers of the television tube to publicise 
eir new product. Technically, it is no doubt a good 
1otograph; as a pin-up picture it is perhaps even better; 
it for possible reproduction in technical publications, 
riously interested in the product which it is intended to 
ustrate, the background may well be considered a little too 
stracting. To remove the distraction, and at the same 
me to save a considerable amount of space, we had to re- 
ice the picture to the cut-out form shown below, when 
producing itin DESIGN, No 16. Asimple background, 
ell lighted, would have made this ruthless treatment 
unecessary and the illustration would have been better 
pictorially 
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Too little background, or too much? These photographs 
show the same tea-set; the arrangement on right is more 
natural, but the lace doily in the foreground and rhodo- 
dendrons in the background make intricate patterns which 
the metal reflects; nowhere, except inside the bowls, can an 
uninterrupted surface be seen 
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IN THIS YEAR’S British Industries Fair there were 
3038 exhibitors—which means there were approxi- 
mately 3038 standards of design. The imposing 
stands of the chemical manufacturers, flanking a 
broad main avenue, as orderly as Guardsmen on 
parade, did not speak the same language as the 
bazaar-like booths of the traders in fancy brassware, 
“art” pottery, and gadgets generally; and neither of 
these groups had much in common with the heavy 
machinery, gleaming in fairground-bright colours, 
which was displayed outdoors at Castle Bromwich. 

Among individual exhibits, that of Scottish Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Ltd was outstanding—in the 
opinion of several national newspapers as well as our 
own more prejudiced view. The stand was designed 
to suggest acontemporary American house. For each 
room the furniture had been designed and the acces- 
sories selected by front-rank designers, their work 
co-ordinated by Basil Spence, architect of the stand. 
Next month we shall deal more fully with this notable 
exhibit; meanwhile, as an appetiser, one of the rooms 
is illustrated opposite. 

Other exhibits which we found noteworthy were: 

Kynoch scarves and several other products dis- 
played nearby, which gave a Scottish air to a whole 
corner of the textile section. 

A new type of sports shirt, for men or women, in 
which ingenious cutting and seaming gives complete 
freedom of movement. It has back and front pleats 
and can be worn inside or outside the slacks. It 


Pottery for pleasure and pottery for business. The new 
Wedgwood nursery ware reproducing pictures from Beatrix 
Potter’s Peter Rabbit books (on right, above) is to go into 
production before the end of the year. Lower picture, com- 
mercial containers in stoneware from the Royal Doulton 
Potteries. As with the Doulton acid bath illustrated on the 
front cover, their well-proportioned shapes are determined 
by the specialised purposes for which they are made 


< : London and Birmingham impressions 


was designed by R. S. Andain-Holt, and made by 
Howard Flint Ltd. 

A whole series of new designs in furnishing fabrics 
in the Utility price-range, shown by Gayonnes Ltd 
at Earls Court. 

The Biro pen stand—so handsome, yet so much in 
the manner of earlier Biro pen stands—designed by 
W. M. de Majo. 

First showing of a range of bathroom fittings with 
concealed fixing, designed by Scott-Ashford Asso- 
ciates and made by W. C. Youngman Ltd. 

Saucepans with solid plastic handles, exhibited on 
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several stands—including CWS—in the Birmingham 
section of the Fair, at Castle Bromwich. 

The “design case-history” treatment of the Beetle- 
ware condiment set on a BIP stand, showing its evolu- 
tion from designer’s sketch and wooden prototype to 
production model. 

The adoption of blue paintwork—a welcome change 
from machine-tool grey—for the unit housing of elec- 
trical switchgear by Yorkshire Switchgear and Engi- 
neering Co Ltd. 

The seeming incongruity of an “old-fashioned” 
steam roller, among the sleekly modern diesel- and 
petrol-driven rollers on the Aveling-Barford stand. 
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Above: enclosed rack for telecommunications 
equipment, by Imhof’s. Unit width for such 
racks is standardised internationally at 19in., 
unit depths at multiples of Ijin.; even so, the 
radiusing of corners and shape of base give some 
scope for individuality 


Left: lounge from the Scottish furniture display 
noted on facing page). Designer for this 


room, Jacques Groag, MSIA 


Shown on the British Plastics Federation stand: 
a toilet tray moulded in urea, designed by Halex 
Development Division under S. W. Snell and 
sold (at 8s 11d) through Boots. Though in- 
tended for the dressing-table drawer, its con- 
veniently shaped compartments suggest a num- 
ber of other possible uses—e.g., as a desk tidy. 
The base of each compartment is rounded for 
easy cleaning. More BIF pictures overleaf 








BIF : LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM IMPRESSIONS 


continued 


On the stand of Radiation Ltd at Castle Bromwich was displayed the York- 
seal, right, which is now on the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s approved 
list of solid-fuel cooking appliances. Made by Wilsons & Mathiesons 
Ltd, it burns coke or coal and provides oven and water-heating facilities 
as well as an open-closed fire. Compartment below main oven is for 
slow cooking, or keeping plates or food warm 


As always, styles in BIF stand design were extremely varied; but there 
were some conspicuously good stands in all three sections—and at Castle 
Bromwich especially, there were more of them than usual. The three 
examples shown below all come from Olympia 


The stand, right, for Laporte Chemicals 

Ltd included office and film-showing 

facilities. Designed by Peter Ray, ir 4 
FSIA; contractors, Taylor Woodrow : \d 
a Ltd and T & G Display Laporte 
CHEMICALS 


LIMITED 


Below right: interior of the main ICI 
stand, designed (including special tables 


and sideboard) by Albert Smith, FSIA; 
produced by ICI Central Publicity De- 
partment; contractors, City Display 


Below: ECA exhibited at the Fair for 
the first time. This stand, illustrating 
US Government services in Britain, 
was designed by Peter Bender and 
Douglas Cole, AARIBA 
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TRADE-MARKS FROM SWITZERLAND 


“A very well-bred book” reviewed by Albert Smith, rsa * 


Schweizer Signete: Trade Marks & Symbols: 
A collection of the finest and most expressif [sic] modern 
Swiss trade marks, symbols, emblems and colophons. 


Edited by Walter Herdeg; Graphis Press, Zurich; 30s) 


THIS IS another very well-bred book from what has 
become a famous Swiss press. To the book collector 
interested in design, it is a most valuable item, particu- 
larly so because it is, I believe, the very first book from 
Switzerland to deal with the design of modern trade- 
marks. It is beautifully bound, its paper is of high 
quality, and the typography easily reaches the neat 
standard which we now accept as commonplace from 
Switzerland. The layout of the book gains much from 
the fact that only one trade-mark is reproduced on 
each page, and the illustrations in themselves are of 
comfortable size for study. 

Often, when I read a notice of a new book, I am 
mildly annoyed by general descriptions, because I feel 
that the reviewer should give an indication as to 
whether the book would be of value to me personally. 
I have already said that Schweizer Signete should find 
its way on to the shelves of the collector of finely de- 
signed books concerned with design. To the manu- 


WEIZER SIGNEVE. 
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facturer-readers of this journal, I would say that it 
should be studied closely—not only by the few pro- 
gressive companies who are amongst us but by the 
bulk of British firms whose trade marks can be inspec- 
ted at the Patent Office. In the last few years I have 
spent many days looking at such marks, and it is 
surprising as well as depressing to find that one often 
has to look through 20 or 30 pages of the official 
records before finding one mark that has the appear- 
ance of having been well considered in its conception. 

To designers and students, as well as our good 
friends who commission design in the advertising 
sphere, I would say: “Buy this book by all means; it 
has much valuable reference, but in allowing yourself 
to be impressed by some of the very lovely and sensible 
designs, please refer also to the 50-odd colophons, 
trade marks and trade names, the work of British de- 
signers, which have been published in the two volumes 
of Designers in Britain.” 

The fact that I have thus drawn attention to the few 
very well-designed trade-marks produced in this coun- 
try during recent years must not be taken to mean that 
I underestimate the value of the book under review or 
the quality of Swiss designers’ work. 

The 92 trade marks illustrated can be divided into 
three groups; the simple, brilliantly designed marks 
(the type we expect to see from Switzerland); those 
which are rather well ornamented and are slightly 
Gothic in spirit ; and a very few which make use of dis- 
torted letter forms and involved monogram-like letter- 
ing and shapes. The last-named might well have been 
omitted from this otherwise excellent production. 

To many readers of DESIGN, Walter Herdeg, the 
editor of Schweizer Signete, will be well known, He 
has contributed a great deal to the appreciation of fine 
design, not only in Switzerland but throughout the 
world where his journal Graphis is seen. His new book 
deserves illustration as well as review, and to supple- 
ment the picture on left, I would refer the reader to 
two further marks which were reproduced from it in 
DESIGN for April (No 16, p 5). Reference to the Brit- 
ish marks reproduced in the same issue is interesting 
for comparison and study. 





* Consultant designer and typographer. 











DESIGN POLICY IN ACTION: 4 





SO OFTEN, and so glibly, are the words “Anglo- 
American co-operation” used nowadays that for many 
people they have ceased to mean very much. For The 
Parker Pen Company, however, Anglo-American co- 
operation is no empty catchphrase; it is the principle 
on which the firm’s development over many years 
has been based. 

The British Parker Pen Company is an offspring of 
the American company of the same name, and at its 
Newhaven and Dover factories the Parker 5/, Duo- 
fold and Victory pens are made. The design and 
development of Parker pens are, however, the respon- 
sibility of the American company, which has an ex- 
perimental and research section comprising more than 
40 people specialising in chemistry, physics and 





Advertising: Parker pens have been advertised in 91 countries since the US company’s formation in 1888. 
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Anglo-American co-operation 


Parker Pen use design on both sides of the Atlantic 


metallurgy and supplementing its efforts on the tech- 
nical side by the advice of a number of consultant de- 
signers. The design of advertising and display 
material in this country is, on the other hand, the 
responsibility of the British company ; and it presents 
something of a challenge in view of the company’s 
high standard of product design. The firm is con- 
scious of this; in fact, director G. R. Coulthard main- 
tains that the British firm is more in the advertising 
business than in the pen business. 

Fountain pens of high quality are a luxury product 
and Parker pens are the most expensive—justifiably 
so, the makers claim, because of their advanced design 
and their improved technical qualities. Moreover, the 
marked influence which they have had on the appear- 


; Advertising agents in 
Britain are 7. Walter Thompson Co Ltd. Above, left, is an advertisement which appeared in an English magazine in 1899, and, 
right, a specimen of recent US advertising, with Artzybasheff drawing in full colour 
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ance of other pens has meant that the public must be 
taught to differentiate between the Parker pen and its 
imitations. Informative advertising has, therefore, 
become the keynote of all Parker publicity. 

The instructional nature of much of the company’s 
work is also seen in their attitude towards the retailer. 
They consider that if a consumer is to buy the more 
expensive of two pens, he must know why one of them 
costs more. Consequently the firm run a fortnightly 
series of four-day training classes in sales and servicing 
for Parker dealers and their assistants. To help the 
dealer and augment their own publicity drive, the 
firm supply a wide range of material for store and 
window display. Display counters and cabinets 
which can be built-up on the unit system are also 
supplied to the retailer at a nominal cost; some of 
the units incorporate a writing-desk and stool for the 
use of prospective buyers. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, display packaging is regarded 
as of secondary importance: Parkers believe that the 
eye-appeal must be in the design and finish of the 
product; the pack is merely a pleasing background. 

Great importance is attached, however, to the 
manufacture and marketing of accessories such as 
special inks, desk sets and matching pencils. 

Thus the British firm, together with its US coun- 
terpart, gives effect to a far-sighted policy which 
starts with research, continues with design, engineer- 
ing and craftsmanship, with advertising, display and 
retail training, to finish over the sales counter. 

S. K. L. 








Products: Parker Pen’s staff and consultant designers have 
set a number of fashions, over the last quarter-century, which 
other pen manufacturers have followed. At top of photograph 
above is the black Parker Lucky Curve, a pen typical of many 
on the market before the introduction in 1924 of the next 
model, the Duofold. This was unusually large and was the 
first pen to be produced in colours. (Parkers are pioneers in 
the use of colour consultants.) Third model is the Vacumatic, 
produced in 1932. It is smaller and more shapely; has a trans- 
lucent barrel, arrow-shaped clip and rounded end to the cap. 
The Parker §1, first marketed in Britain in 1948, is the latest 
model shown. It took 11 years to develop and has a 
hooded nib, Lustraloy or rolled gold slip-on cap and a new 
device to prevent flooding and leaking. A later model 51, 
similar in appearance, incorporates technical improvements 





Display: Right: 1949 BIF exhibition stand designed by Robert Whetmore of Cockade Ltd. Left: unit furniture for dealers gives 


ample space for storage and display, provides a serving counter and a writing-desk. 


series of showcards for the display of different Parker models 
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At top of facing page is one of a “family” 














1: Interlocking building blocks by Kiddicraft Ltd 2: Toy traffic by Escor Toys Ltd 









4: Teddy-bears by Anita Stephen Ltd §: Doll for Heal & Son Ltd 
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6: Pedal-car by the Austin Motor Co Ltd 7: Scale model Ferguson tractor by Airfix Products Ltd 
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Toys from the 
i951 Stock List 


A small selection of toys, chosen for their design interest, * 
from the vast and varied output of an export industry that 


caters for toddlers, teen-agers and every age between 


FOR MANY YEARS the British toy industry suffered 
from foreign competitors who had the advantages of 
very low overhead, labour and material costs, and, as 
a consequence, enjoyed almost a monopoly in the 
medium and lower priced markets here and abroad. 
The 1939-45 war, however, changed the picture by 
eliminating, temporarily at least, the strongest of the 
opposition; and in this country it has left a legacy of 
increased factory facilities, improved production 
methods, and a wealth of new materials and finishes. 
The British toy trade has seized its opportunity with 
such success that it is now in the forefront of our ex- 
porting industries. 

How has this changed situation affected design ? 
The first-class firms endeavour to design from the 
user’s—i.e., the child’s—point of view; and having 
evolved the best possible design, they put it into pro- 
duction as a series of components each right in rela- 
tion to the others—some of them, perhaps, made out- 
side by appropriate specialist firms. 

There remain, however, a number of toy-makers 
who tie design too closely to the limitations of their 
existing machinery; or sometimes a firm which has de- 
signed one good toy and put it into production, will 
unnecessarily restrict its activities to other toys follow- 
ing the same constructional lines. This narrow out- 
look is unlikely to produce either the best or the most 
novel designs (and in this field novelty is a virtue). 

Apart from the high-price market and a few good 
constructional toys, some British toys leave a lot to be 
desired in their finish. Colours are sometimes badly 
chosen and indifferently applied; metalwork is too 
often left with ragged edges. Long-term interests 
are better served by combining our traditionally high 
standard of workmanship with good design. 
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1: Interlocking building blocks in plastics (urea for- 
maldehyde, paper-filled), light enough to do no dam- 
age if thrown about. These blocks lead on to more 
difficult constructional work as they can be staggered, 
thanks to their projecting studs. Designer, Hilary Page 


2: These traffic toys have earned their popularity by 
simplicity of design and solid all-wood construction. 
They are durable and admirably finished. Designed 
by E. S. Corner 


3: The small lead animals and Wild West figures are 
original in design, and full of life. Designer, S. Gee 


4: These teddy-bears, made of lambswool and col- 
oured felt, are attractive examples of British soft toys; 
designed by Anita Stephen 


5: The hand-made doll—which shows some imagina- 
tion in its dressing—is a notable example in a field 
where good design is rare 


6: The Austin Junior 40 roadster is a steel toy pedal- 
car, outstanding for constructional details and finish. 
Refinements include a good dummy engine and de- 
tachable wheels with pneumatic tyres. 

These models are made by disabled miners at the 
Austin Motor Co’s toy car factory in South Wales. 


7: This model Ferguson tractor, 1/2oth scale, in con- 
structional form, was introduced in 1949 by Airfix 
Products Ltd. It was designed by R. H. Windsor Ltd 
in conjunction with the manufacturers and Harry 
Ferguson Ltd. A clever example of cellulose acetate 
moulding, with PVC tyres, it is a toy for the nimble- 
fingered child 
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IN CHICAGO PRINTING 


One-sixth of all America’s commercial printing is done in Chicago: “nowhere else in the 


world is so much commercial printing produced.” This article shows what is being done 


to bring quality up to the same high level as quantity. 


THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS is a Chi- 
cago organisation composed of persons engaged in or 
actively interested in the graphic-arts industry. The 
objectives of the Society are to promote high stan- 
dards of design and craftsmanship in all branches of 
the industry and to foster and encourage education in 
these arts; to elevate the public taste in the graphic 
arts; and to co-operate with all organisations having 
similar aims. The stimulating effect of the pursuance 
of these objectives is, we believe, evident in the print- 
ing produced daily in Chicago. 

The Society has nearly 300 members, as well as 
honorary members scattered all over the world; Stan- 
ley Morison, whom we have entertained several times, 
is among them. A number of large firms, interested 
in the STA’s work, have become Sustaining Members. 

Since 1928, the STA has sponsored an annual ex- 
hibition of “Design in Chicago Printing,” held at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. It has grown in scope and 
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By George McVicker * 


importance through the years to become one of the 
country’s leading graphic-arts shows. Entries are 
accepted from Chicago designers and printers whether 
they are members or not. The items to be exhibited 
are selected by a panel of three judges and the most 
distinguished pieces receive a Certificate of Award, 
which is presented to the designer, with a duplicate 
to his client, at an opening banquet. 

The accompanying photographs show a few of the 
award-winners in the latest exhibition of the series, 
held during March and April. For this, 564 pieces 
were submitted and 144 were unanimously selected 
by the judges—C. V. Donovan, Professor of Adver- 
tising Design in the University of Illinois, Earle 
Ludgin, and Art Thaler. The exhibits were divided 
into several categories, including press advertise- 
ments, books, booklets, calendars, catalogues, menus, 
programmes and packages. 

continued on p 18 
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“Approximately 836,000 tons of printed matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest concentration of commerical 
printing establishments. There are 2506 of them, including the world’s three largest plants, ranging in size from one-man 
shops to firms employing 5600 workers”: so says the Territorial Information Department for Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
Above the roar of the presses is heard the voice of the Society of Typographic Arts, from whose latest exhibition comes the prin- 
ted matter illustrated here. Above, a menu card for the children’s dinner at the Stevens Hotel—another Chicago institution. 
Designed by Medard Klein, it was praised by the selection committee as: “‘Delightful for children, Good advertising for hotel. 
Good take-home material [showing] wonderful imagination and humour” 


Left: a range of packs for spices. “‘Limited size problem 
solved,” said the jury. ‘“‘Contents immediately recognis- 
able. Colours good... Will stack well... Fine shelf ap- 
pearance in store.”” These packs were designed for UBC 
Distributors Inc by William Fleming. The lettering used 
for their main wording is a black-to-white reversal of Lydian 
Bold Italic, with the Deerwood brand-name in Lydian Cur- 
sive 


The visiting card, right, is part of a suite of stationery de- 
signed by Susan Karstrom for her own use, including letter- 
heads and envelopes printed in the same style (in two col- 
ours). The jury praised the designer’s individual approach 
to her problem, as well as the “good balance . . . direct 
statement with considerable vigour ... and freshness” of 
the result 








* Publicity Chairman, Society of Typographic Arts. 
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The second example of packaging included in the STA’s 1950 exhibition—a cooking-utensil carton designed by Raymond 
Loewy Associates for Ekco Products Company. The jury’s comments were: “Elegant. Solved packaging of 3 large items. 
Displays merchandise well. A fine package—open or closed. . . 


DESIGN IN CHICAGO 


PRINTING continued 


Meetings are held monthly to honour celebrities 
informally, to study and evaluate especially interest- 
ing work, or to learn more about some phase of the 
industry. (We were pleased to have Mrs Beatrice 
Warde as our guest in March.) 

A series of 10 lectures on typography called ““Types 
Alive!” was presented by the STA last year, and by 
popular demand is being repeated. Ten experts 
spoke before an audience of over 200 people from 
advertising agencies, department stores, publishing 
and printing firms, and students. Many of them 
were sent, and the fee paid, by their employers. 

Among its other activities, the STA occasionally 
publishes works of importance to the graphic arts. 
Calligraphy’s Flowering, Decay and Restauration, by 
Paul Standard,* was published in 1948, and The Book 





* Later published in England by Sylvan Press. 
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of Oz Cooper, a tribute to the late type designer, has 
just been released. Both books were included in 
the “Fifty Books of the Year” selection of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. The STA has com- 
missioned certain works and granted aid for their 
execution, such as The Hand Press, written and printed 
by H. D. C. Pepler, founder of St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling Common, Sussex, in 1934, and A Dialogue 
on the Uncial Between a Paleographer and a Printer, 
hand set and printed by Victor Hammer in 1943. 
STA furnished the funds to cover the cost of casting 
his types in his own hand moulds. Keepsakes, which 
quickly become collectors’ items, are regularly pub- 
lished for members. 

The STA is currently sponsoring a poster competi- 
tion for the International Graphic Arts Exposition to 
be held in Chicago in September of this year. 

With rapidly growing membership and expanding 
activities, the STA plans to become an even greater 
force in keeping Chicago’s reputation as the centre of 
good design in American printing. 
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THE HEART OF London’s theatreland is not the 


most obvious place to look for skilled craftsmen 
manipulating cane; but the products illustrated on 
this page were all made there, in the works of G. W. 
Scott & Sons Ltd, only 50 yards from Cambridge 
Circus. 

Baskets, garden seats and other outdoor furniture 
of cane are already fairly common but its use in furni- 
ture and interior decoration has been exploited by the 
designer, Mrs Marjorie Holford. Commissioned to 
advise on the interior decoration of a new department 
for Peter Jones, the London store, Mrs Holford was 
inspired by the Council of Industrial Design’s exhibi- 
tion of Japanese bamboo work last year (DESIGN, No 
13, p 10) which made evident the wide field of useful- 
ness of such materials. 

Some of the furniture designed for the department 
is shown here. Other pieces in cane include coat and 
dress racks, lighting fittings and trellis-type display 
panels to which goods can be easily fixed and against 





Of these four types of cane furniture, 
designed by Mrs Holford, three were 
originally made for the children’s de- 
partment of Peter Fones but will soon 
be on general sale. Above, magazine 
rack costing about 30s; top right, 

junior’” settee, about £4 10s; right, 
chair and stool, about £2 17s and 30s 
re pectively 
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CONTEMPORARY CANEWORK 


which they show to great advantage. Although the 
furniture was originally designed for this particular 
department it has aroused so much interest that small 
quantities are now being made for general sale. 



































The slow but steady improvement in 
gas and coke appliances before the war 
was interrupted during the war years, 
when no new models came on to the 
market; but there was a lot of quiet 
thinking and planning going on in devel- 
opment laboratories, the fruits of which 
have become apparent during the last 































































Radiused corners, better finishes, in 


five years. Below, I have attempted to 
summarise the main improvements 
effected in design, and to point out, also, 
where improvement is still overdue. 


COOKERS: Although kitchen-planning 
studies indicate that the oven is better at 
waist or shoulder height, most models 
are still of the vertical type. There is a 
movement, however, towards plinths 
instead of short legs, saving the need to 
clean the floor underneath. Thermo- 
stats have been brought from the side to 
the front, and gas piping taken inside, 
leaving a flush side, but the pistol lighter, 
which has become almost universal, 
projects on the other side. The pro- 
ducts of combustion from the oven have 
in some models been brought up 
through the hotplate, but no cooker has 
yet been produced with a flush back. 
The drop door, which provides a shelf 
for hot dishes or basting, is slowly be- 
coming more popular. 

Ovens are somewhat easier to clean 
inside, withroundedcornersand moulded 
shelf holders, but the cleaning is still 
quite atask. The hotplate, which used 


In this Main model, many recent develop- 
ments in gas-cooker design are epitomised: 


Pistol lighter 

Drop door 

Pressed metal plate rack 

Safety taps 

Thermostat centrally placed and 
easily readable 

6 Plinth (with storage space for utensils) 

does away with the need for clean- 

ing underneath the cooker 


Uk wWwN 


At top of page, Ascot sink water heater 
with controls reduced to the minimum—a 
single tap 







| new gas and coke appliances 


A review of post-war design trends in an important field of 


domestic equipment: by Leslie Hardern * 





to be a complicated gridiron, is being 
brought as near to a flush surface as cor- 
rect combustion will permit. A move 
towards concealed hotplate taps, to avoid 
breaking the smooth line of the front of 
the hotplate, has been checked in the 
interests of accessibility. Folding hot- 
plate covers, with collapsible plate racks, 
are more frequently used, and the plate 
racks themselves have been improved by 
the use of pressed metal instead of wire 
sections. In one or two designs, a warm- 
ing cupboard is installed instead of a 
plate rack. 


HOTPLATES AND RINGS: The lines 
of both hotplates and rings have become 
much cleaner. Luminous burners have 
largely replaced aerated (Bunsen) types. 
Aluminium is used instead of cast iron 
in some burners, but has yet to be 
proved in use. Enamel finishes and the 
elimination of sharp edges and corners 
have greatly simplified cleaning. 


WATER HEATERS: Sink water heaters 
now have all their working parts en- 
closed in a smooth enamel case, easily 
removed for maintenance work, and 
controls have been simplified to the irre- 
ducible minimum of one tap. 

The biggest changes in multipoint 
water heaters are the merging of the 
baffle within the enamel case of the 
heater, and the building into the wall of 
all working parts, leaving a flush panel 
front. George Nelson recently wrote 
that “the real design problem, in the 
case of the refrigerator, is not more styl- 
ing but its destruction as an independent 
visual object and its incorporation in a 
larger unit”: the trend of water-heater 





* Chairman of the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation; and Public Relations Officer, North 
Thames Gas Board. 
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This double hotplate by Friedman-Athill has smooth lines which simplify cleaning, and 


non-aerated gas burners with convenient taps 


design suggests that this comment applies 
to other forms of domestic equipment as 
well. 


WASH BOILERS AND WASHING MACH- 
INES: Wash boilers tend to be square, 
instead of round as formerly, and to be 
finished in white enamel. They have 
short legs, but as they are usually port- 
able, the necessity of cleaning under- 
neath them does not arise. Neat cover 
tops are becoming usual, and can serve 
as working space, although the boilers 
are usually kept beneath the sink drain- 
ing board. It is still necessary to empty 
them with buckets. 

Washing machines do not show any 
striking improvement. The hand-oper- 
ated type has been slightly improved by 
a folding-down table top and collapsible 
wringer, but more extensive develop- 
ments are still in the laboratory stage. 


FIRES: The pre-war gas fires were 
already well designed, but further im- 
provements have been achieved. The 
use of non-aerated burners has meant 
silent burning, the elimination of “‘light- 
ing back,” and less frequent mainten- 
ance. Radiants are made of stronger 
material in simpler forms. Some models 
are designed to produce warm air by 
convection, in addition to radiation, thus 
increasing their overall efficiency. 

The problem of automatic lighting 
has not yet reached a final solution. Nor 
has the question of fire-guards, which is 
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being strongly pressed in various quar- 
ters. 


RADIATORS: A large number‘of new 
models have appeared. Most of them 
incorporate a radiant panel in addition 
to their normal convection heating. 
Their lines are smooth, and make for 
easy cleaning, while plinths are almost 
universal. There is a tendency towards 
over-ornamentation with chromium or 
plastic trimmings, which it is hoped will 
go no further. 

A new arrival is an assisted convec- 
tion heater, in which an electric fan is 
used to drive the gas-heated air through- 
out the room. It will be interesting to 
see how easy or difficult it is to keep the 
louvres clean. 


COKE GRATES: There have been con- 
siderable improvements in coke grates, 
thanks largely to intensive laboratory 
developments during the war. Through 
learning how to control the primary air 
within fine limits, it has become possible 
to increase or decrease the speed of 
burning by a simple lever control. The 
ashes are guided carefully into the ash- 
pan, and deepening bars and plates have 


made overnight burning possible, if 


desired, in the new models. 


COKE STOVES AND BOILERS: Simi- 
lar improvements have been made in 
coke stoves, which became needed on a 


continued overleaf 
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De La Rue multipoint water heater; only 
controls and ventilator are visible 





The square shape of this Slaxon wash 
boiler enables it to become part of a unit 
kitchen, but it has no sharp corners. The 
finish is vitreous enamel 





























NEW GAS AND COKE APPLIANCE 


continued 


large scale for the Government’s pre 
fabricated house programme. Smoot 
lines in vitreous enamel are the order « 
the day. Speed of burning has beer 
brought under better control. The ashe 
fall into a conveniently removable pan 
but the shaker-bar system is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Smoother lines, in white and black 
enamel, have also been introduced in 
coke boilers. There is better lagging 
and more accurate control by better 
machined dampers. 


MISCELLANEOUS: An interesting new- 
comer is the gas shower cabinet, which 
can be fitted into any room, instead of 
building a separate bathroom. It is 
simply constructed, with a small in- 
stantaneous water-heater feeding the 
shower, and a side cupboard for towels 
and clothes. The bottom of the cabinet 
can be used as a bath for children. 


The Barton portable gas fire by Bratt 
Colbran (top left) has silent burners and 
a new type of unbreakable bar radiant 


Design comes to the aid of Britain’s many 
homes without bathrooms—an estimated 
46 per cent of the total in 1947 (according 
to National Building Studies, eighth 
report). The Hotsprings shower cabinet, 
left, can be installed in an ordinary 
room. It is made of aluminium, and the 
base serves as a bath for children. The 
Ascot heater unit can be controlled by a 
valve inside the shower cubicle 


The Chevin coke grate, below, has fine 
control of primary air and is designed for 
long-period burning; adjustment is by the 
front lever 
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A spare-parts problem solved 


In the design of a British bandsaw welding machine 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSIONS sugges- 
ted, and market research confirmed, that 
a bandsaw welding machine of British 
design and manufacture would find a 
ready market. The fundamental re- 
quirements of such a machine were con- 
sidered, and from them was drawn up 
the following general specification, pro- 
viding the terms of reference for the de- 
signer: 


Required performance: to weld, anneal, 
grind and gauge bandsaw blades of any 
size from $ to # in. 


Controls: to be arranged and marked in 
such a way that foolproof translations, 
easily understandable by overseas cus- 
tomers, could be supplied. 

Weight: to be kept to a minimum as the 
machine must be portable by hand. 


Size: the weight factor alone made it es- 
sential that the casing should be kept as 
small as possible. At the same time, 
within it the following components had 
to be included: 

welding transformer, 5} «54 « 84 in.; 

electric motor for grinding; 

welding switch; 

automatic cut-out switch ; 

four-way rotary switch; 

complete spring-loaded ratchet 

mechanism ; 
terminal block; spares. 


The biggest problem encountered in 
the early stages of the design was the ar- 
rangement of the various items in such a 
way that no space would be wasted, 
while the panel layout would still be neat 
and straightforward. The degree of suc- 
cess with which this problem was tackled 
can be judged from the size of the mach- 
ine in its final form: its maximum over- 
all dimensions are 144 « 114 = g#in. 

Another consideration in determining 
the shape of the machine was the neces- 
sity of placing the clamps, gauge and 
grinding wheel in certain positions rela- 
tive to each other. This is an essential 
consideration, because the saw-blades 
are flexible in one direction only. 

After much experiment a satisfactory 
layout was achieved, and it was then 
possible to produce a rough sketch, 
which is reproduced here. 

Especially in machines which were to 
be exported, it was considered essential 
to provide spares for parts which are sub - 
ject to wear—the copper welding jaws, 
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the grinding wheel and the switch con- 
tacts. They had to be close at hand, and 
it was decided to include them in the 
main housing of the machine, in shaped 
recesses on the inner side of the base- 





differences in minor detail. Below, right; the base-plate is moulded on its inner side 


plate. As this plate is removable by un- 
screwing four screws, they are readily 
accessible. This solution may commend 
itself to other manufacturers, since band- 
saw welding machines are not the only 
type of equipment with which it is de- 
sirable to provide a built-in container 
for essential spare parts. 

The Holden and Hunt bandsaw wel- 
der shows economy in size and material; 
its simple shape proclaims its efficiency, 
and it is refreshingly free from applied 
styling or trimmings. The case has a sil- 
ver-grey crinkle finish, with a black and 
aluminium-toned panel, and anodised 
aluminium control knobs. 
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seen here) with recesses for essential spare parts 














































METHODS AND MATERIALS 





Sterling silver which does not firestain 


ONE OF THE difficulties encountered in 
the manufacture of articles in sterling 
silver, tending to mar their appearance, 
is the occurrence of “‘firestain” in the 
material. The standard sterling silver 
alloy contains 74 per cent of base metals 
(mainly copper), and the firestain is 
caused when the material is heated for 
annealing, forging, or other purposes. 
At the temperatures used for these oper- 
ations, the copper contained in the alloy 
is attacked by the oxygen in the air, and 
some of it is converted into copper oxide, 
which is black in colour. The particles 
of black copper oxide cause a dark stain, 
which extends to a considerable depth 
below the surface. It can be removed 
only by chemical stripping or else by 
laborious filing or stoning. 

As part of its research programme, the 
Design and Research Centre for the 
Gold, Silver and Jewellery Industries 
has been studying the problem of fire- 
stain, and the work has led to the devel- 
opment of a new alloy which has proved 
to be free from firestaining. This alloy, 
known as Fireproof 1 percent Aluminium 
Sterling Silver, contains 1 per cent of 
aluminium. The effect of the alumin- 
ium is to form a thin film of aluminium 
oxide on the surface of the alloy. The 
oxide film excludes oxygen from the un- 


derlying metal, and thus prevents oxida- 
tion of the copper contained in it. Any 
staining that occurs is restricted to a very 
thin layer and is readily removed in the 
normal buffing and polishing operations. 

In addition to its firestain-proof quali- 
ties, the new alloy has been found to be 
free from “‘orange peel” defects, which 
occur in standard sterling silver as a re- 
sult of grain growth during annealing 
and soldering operations: subsequent 
bending or stretching of the material 
produces a roughened surface. 

Workshop tests have been carried out 
on the new alloy, and though it has been 
found to be slightly harder to hand- 
raise and to solder, the tests show that 
its working properties are essentially 
similar to that of standard alloy. The 
finished colour is slightly, but not 
noticeably, more blue than standard sil- 
ver, and for satisfactory enamelling, 
some adjustment of the enamel com- 
position is expected to be necessary. 

A provisional patent has been filed by 
the Design and Research Centre to en- 
sure that the use of the alloy is freely 
available to the trade. H. D. B. 


For much of the information contained in this 
article DESIGN is indebted to Bulletin No 8 of 
the Design and Research Centre (published 
privately for members only). 





In this sweet-dish, designed and made by R. Henderson of Gravesend, the workability of 
Fireproof sterling silver is evident: the dish is made throughout of this material. 


Work- 


shop tests have shown that its use presents no difficulty in spinning, buffing or finishing 
G ig 
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New plastic 


moulding presses 


THE BIP GROUP has hitherto com- 
prised three main activities, chemical 
and materials manufacture, plastics 
moulding and tool making. To these 
processes is now added a fourth, plant 
engineering. A new subsidiary under- 
taking, BIP Engineering Ltd, has been 
formed to make available to the plastics 
moulding industry the benefit of several 
years’ work by the Group’s development 
engineers on hydraulic press plant, and 
in particular, the automatic control of 
the moulding cycle. 

The company’s first productions are 
two compression and transfer moulding 
machines, Type 100 and Type 200, 
which cover between them a pressure 
range of 50 to 300 tons. In prototype 
form, they have been thoroughly tested 
under conditions of 24-hours-a-day pro- 
duction of commercial mouldings. 


Laminated sheet 
with non-slip surface 


WARERITE LIMITED have developed 
a type of decorative laminated sheet 
with a non-slip surface for service 
trays, dumb waiters, counter and table 
tops, especially in ships, trains and air- 
craft. A transparent Vybak resin sur- 
face film retains the appearance of the 
Warerite material, while its non-slip 
qualities prevent crockery from sliding 
about under conditions of continual 
vibration and movement. 

The new material retains nearly all 
the properties of the normal Warerite 
sheet. The surface is easily cleaned. 
It will not withstand contact with a 
burning cigarette, but a hot tea or coffee 
pot may safely be placed on it. 

The bond between the surface film 
and the high pressure laminate is stated 
to be good. It is possible, however, for 
rough treatment to cause a slight separa- 
tion of the two materials at the panel 
edges; these should therefore be pro- 
tected (as is usual in many table, bar-top 
and tray designs). The new material is 
supplied in either panel or veneer thick- 
ness. When using the veneer thick- 
ness, normal veneering techniques may 
be employed, provided that hard smooth 
cauls are used between assemblies dur- 
ing pressing. Cold setting synthetic 
resin adhesives give the best results. 
Apart from these two provisions, the 
non-slip Warerite sheet can be fabri- 
cated in the same manner as standard 
grades of laminated plastics. 


DESIGN 
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‘Aluminium Alloys in Structural Engineering” is the ‘title 


of a new technical publication available on request from 


~” SALISBURY HOUSE LONDON 

















Benson & Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. 
report a very high demand, particu- 
larly from overseas, for this Christmas 
gift casket containing 100 of their 
Super Virginia cigarettes. The con- 
trasted flat and rounded surfaces, the 
subtle tone of this casket, display to 
the full the beauty of Beetle when 
used as a packaging material. 
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“Only the best will do” is the slogan of Benson & Hedges Ltd. This means they chose Beetle moulding 
powder for their cigarette casket in order to ensure the highest standard. 

A container made from Beetle or Scarab moulding powder meets with immediate approval by virtue of its 
rigidity, and its sound workmanlike strength. You admire the smoothness of its contours and the pleasant 
texture of its surface. But above all you appreciate its colour. The colour possibilities of Beetle and Scarab 
are unlimited. Beetle offers a choice of translucent, semi-translucent and opaque colours — from pure 
primaries to the softest of pastel shades. Scarab, more economical, is also made nowadays in a range of 
attractive pastel shades. 


Write for our Technical Leaflets Nos. MP. | - 8 or call in the B.I.P. Technical Service to co-operate with your designer and 
help in choosing the right material to ensure the best results. 


Beetle and Scarab Standard Moulding Powders conform to BS. 1322. 


BEETLE ... SCARAB 


AMINOPLASTIC MOULDING POWDERS 





Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. / Argyll Street, London, W.1 


BEETLE and SCARAB are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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Industrial Design Abstracts 





Corrosion-resistant platings [A] 

This article describes new platings which 
use rhenium, tantalum, stainless steel, 
speculum metal, tin-zinc alloy, tung- 
sten, bright nickel, molybdenum and 
nickel molybdenum alloys, gold and 
silver. The methods of applying them 
are described. Large aluminium sur- 
faces, too big to dip or spray, are now 
being given skin-like protective coat- 
ings, with solutions applied by brush. 

Machinery Lloyd, 1 April 1950 


Furniture and architecture [A] 


John Gloag considers that the architect, 
particularly the official architect respon- 
sible for housing schemes, is inexorably 
determining the future of the furniture 
trade. Eventually the furniture manu- 
facturer may be left with control over 
seating only, all other free-standing fur- 
niture having entered into a structural 
partnership with the walls of the rooms. 
The building industry may supply as 
common practice most furniture on the 
same lines as it now supplies bathroom 
furniture. This will further limit the 
exercise of personal taste, as well as cur- 
tail the furniture industry, unless it can 
influence the various Ministries to make 
maximum standards for houses with 
more space and less fitted furniture. 
The Official Architect, April 1950 


Industrial design in Germany [A] 
The New York industrial design orga- 
nisation to which the author, Carl Otto, 
belongs, recently undertook a survey of 
German manufacturers to determine the 
extent to which they used industrial de- 
signers to develop their products. They 
appeared to make practically no use of 
consultant designers, and to be attempt- 
ing to market products developed prior 
to 1939. Products shown at the Ger- 
man Industries Fair in New York, 1949, 
however well-constructed, seemed things 
of the past to Americans. 
Graphik, Stuttgart, 4, 1950 


Metallic treatment of textiles [A] 

Two American companies have devel- 
oped a metallic treatment for textiles 
which provides light weight withoutalter- 
ing the porosity of the fabrics treated. 
This treatment, which means that it 
will no longer be necessary to have 
heavy weight in textiles to ensure 
warmth, involves finishing textiles with 
aluminium and other metallic substances 
inaresin base. The finish provides an 
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insulation against cold, and prevents the 
loss of body heat. As the treated fabrics 
retain their porosity they are equally 
useful in warm weather. 
British Silk & Rayon Fournal, April 
1950 


Motion study and tool design [A] 


Motion study investigations have proved 
that longer movements are often more 
satisfactory than short, angular ones, 
writes L. G. Fuchs. Design of engi- 
neering equipment should therefore 
permit rhythmic and slightly curved 
movements; examples are given of how 
to make this possible. Through applied 
psychology, data have been furnished on 
the attitudes and mental and sensory 
abilities of the operator which should 
affect machine design, e.g. signals to 
two senses promote a more accurate 
response than those to one only. 
Machine Shop Magazine, February 
1950 


The “Oslofjord” [A] 


Arne Remlov comments unfavourably 
on the interior decoration of this new 
ship of the Norwegian-American’ Line. 
He finds the chairs and sofas uncom- 
fortable, and considers the general 
decoration is too much in the “Rue 
Faubourg St Honoré” style. He sees no 
reason to fit a liner out as if it were a 
Grand Hotel lounge, and considers that, 
if all the fittings and furnishings had 
been produced in Norway, a better 
effect would have been achieved. 
Bonytt, Oslo, March 1950. (Accord- 
ing to Interiors, April 1950, most of 
the interior decoration was carried 
out in Holland.) 


Textile design [A] 


One of the chief problems of textile de- 
sign has been the development of suit- 
able apparatus, neither unwieldy nor 
uneconomic, for larger repeats than the 
jacquard can achieve. A machine has 
now been developed which permits in- 
dividual control of every end in the warp 
and therefore makes it possible to orna- 
ment the fabric in any desired style 
without the need for a repeat pattern. 
This machine makes possible any kind 
of variation in pattern and any degree 
of balance or asymmetry in the design. 
The technique should give a new free- 
dom of conception to textile designers. 
British Silk & Rayon Journal, April 
1950 


CERAMICS: What is “Modern” De- 
sign? by Don Schreckengost. An as- 
sessment of the characteristics of modern 
ceramic design. China & Glass & 
Decorative Accessories, Pittsburgh, April 
1950. 

FLAGS: House Flags, by Harold B. 
Pereira. A review of house flags used 
by British and foreign airways. Aero- 
nautics, April 19§0. 

FURNITURE: Danish Furniture De- 
sign. The characteristics of modern 
Danish furniture are analysed. The 
Furnishing World, 31 March 1950. 
FURNITURE: U.S. Designers Bring 
in the Psychologists. A suggestion 
that consumers undergo aptitude tests 
and that furniture be designed to suit 
different “personality groups.” The 
Furnishing World, 14 April 1950. 


GENERAL: The Star-Spangled Man- 
ner, by Norbert Dutton. Eight-page 
comparison, in text and pictures, of work 
illustrated in US Industrial Design ’49, 
°50 and Designers in Britain 2. Sales 
Appeal, May 1950. 

HEATING: Domestic Heating by 
Solid Fuel. Recent developments in 
solid-fuel appliances are summarised. 
Building Research Station Digest, No 16 
(HMSO). 


LETTERING: The Art of Letter Cutt- 
ing, by Raymond Hewson. A brief 
account of design points in incised 
lettering. Wood, April 1950. 


MARKETING: How to Break into the 
Dollar Market, by Robert Spark. 
Four case-histories. Business, April 
1950. 


OFFICES: Bureaux. An extensive sur- 
vey of office furniture and equipment, 
chiefly French and Swiss. Techniques 
et Architecture, Paris, No 5-6, 1950. 


PRINTING: The Rotofoto Process, 
by H. O. Smith. A booklet describing 
George Westover’s process of photo- 
graphic composition and make-up. 
London School of Printing, 1949. 


RAILWAYS: Standardisation of Wag- 
on Design, by C. A. Gammon. Stan- 
dardisation of goods wagons on British 
Railways. Modern Transport, 22 and 
29 April 1950. 


TEAPOTS: Points About Teapots, by 
Eric Owen. Advice by a modeller on 
the chief points of teapot design. Por- 
tery Gazette, April 1950. 


VEHICLES: “Desperate” Need for 
Standard Refuse Collectors. A call 
for standardised designs of municipal 
equipment and for vehicles capable of 
easy alteration for varied uses. The 
Commercial Motor, 7 April 1950. 





Publications mentioned above can be seen in 
the Library of the Council of Industrial Design. 
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British Industry uses Mouldings 














G.E.C. table model television 
cabinet, moulded in one piece in 
BAKELITE material at the 
Witton Moulded Insulation 
Works of The General Electric 
Co. Ltd. Cabinet weighs 7} lbs. 


—in BAKELITE Material © 


Television and BAKELITE Plastics have more in common than % Wi 
this cabinet. As in all other industries, manufacturers in the tele- 
vision world are finding that BAKELITE materials can improve 


components, lower costs and speed up output. 





The Bakelite Technical Service will be pleased to advise you. 


b 


BAKELITE @) PLASTICS ~“® 


REGD. TRADE MARKS 


BAKELITE LIMITED+ 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS + LONDON - SWI 
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DESIGN OVERSEAS 





What America wants 


WE HEAR SO MUCH about the Ameri- 
can demand for “traditional” design in 
British goods (by which, more often 
than not, is meant reproduction-antique 
that it is necessary to remember this is 
by no means the whole of American de- 
mand. 

To our earlier notes on the trend of 
North American taste (DESIGN No 15, 
p 25) can now be added some com- 
ments by R. W. Simmons, chairman of 
the North American Buying Offices 
Committee. This is a committee made 
up of London representatives of many 
leading North American buying houses, 
and on its behalf Mr Simmons contri- 
buted a “Report on British Goods” to 
the Board of Trade Fournal (1§ April 
1950). The following comments are 
from his report; the italics are ours: 
COTTON: “Dress fabrics produced to- 
day are generally not in qualities of in- 
terest to the United States market while 
prices continue at high level. There is, 
however, a continued demand from fur- 
nishing specialists in good English 
chintzes, particularly in important de- 
signs both hand blocked and _ screen 
printed.” 

POTTERY: “Earthenware, unfortunate- 
ly, has not held its position of the two 
previous years. While high prices have 
been a factor, others have been a poorer 
consumer demand, generally assisted by 
greater interest shown in modernism in 
both shapes and decorations produced in 
the United States today, which are con- 
tributing considerably to the /essening of 
acceptance of designs which are tradi- 
tionally English.” 

CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE: “In 
the United States the demand for Shef- 
field cutlery has waned.... Few manu- 
facturers seem to be able to produce the 
styles preferred by the American pub- 
lic.” 


Course in Sweden 


A COURSE ON “Swedish Decorative 
Art and Architecture,” including many 
visits as well as lectures, is to be held in 
Stockholm under distinguished auspi- 
ces. Date, 7 to 19 August 1950. Cost, 
including accommodation, about £40. 
Other details from Swedish Institute, 
Kungsgatan 34, Stockholm 3—to whom 
application forms must be returned by 


10 July, 
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Wickerwork today 

The place of wickerwork in contempor- 
ary furnishing was recently discussed in 
Art et Decoration, Paris (No 15), in an ar- 
ticle illustrated with examples of French, 
Dutch and Polish work. Basketwork, 
the paper said, is the oldest of crafts, 
even preceding weaving or pottery. In 
our time, however, it has suffered from 
the evil influence (evil as far as a Wes- 
tern environment is concerned) of amaz- 
ingly intricate forms brought back from 
Sumatra, Java and Manilla, to be added 
to a Victorian love of ornament: it was 
impossible for craftsmen to resist the 
“bewitching charm of serpentine forms 
in a macaronic style.’’ Hence, with the 





growing taste for simplicity, basketwork 
was avoided. It is true the English, 
Dutch and Swiss still retained a func- 
tional style in canework and it was not 
completely banished from fashionable 
homes there as it was in France. In 
these countries, therefore—or so it ap- 
pears to French eyes—the recent re- 
newal of interest in basketwork has 
followed a more orderly development. 
The rebirth of public interest has been 
caused by reaction to the coldness of 
metal and tubular furniture; wicker- 
work offers a light, washable, cheap 
material, whose shapes are never stiff or 
monotonous, 

French designers (Louis Sognot, Lena 
Zervudaki, Jacques Adnet and others 
are rediscovering old techniques to pro- 
duce forms pleasing to the contemporary 
taste, suitable for the drawing-room and 
not only for the bathroom or the garden. 
Among the foremost Dutch designers 
experimenting in this material is Elmar 
Berkovich, who has produced a divan of 
cane only, even the “mattress” being of 


woven cane. 






































Canework from three Continental countries makes an interesting comparison with the 


new British furniture illustrated on p 19. 


Shown above are a Swiss flower basket of 


traditional shape, from last year’s exhibition of Continental souvenirs; below it, a Dutch 
easy chair, designed by E. Berkovich and made by Metz and Co, c 1947; on right, a 


couch and a cradle 


the former covered in green fabric), both by Louis Sognot, both 


photographed by Photam and reproduced from the Art et Décoration article noted above 
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Pressure proofed by patented process 
~ and tested at every stage. Only proven 


>. leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 
“'\sMOOTH 
x SMOOTH... 







A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 
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“\ACCURATE... 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


7ENUS 
Perfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, €.5 | 











STORY-DESIGNED 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 


The illustration shows some of our finest 
quality work—in this case, a corner of a 
Director's Office, using pieces from the 
Story versatile range of unit furniture and 


chairs. 


The Story unit furniture is all-embracing 


both for the office and for the home. 


a * 


a We will be glad to quote from Architects’ details 
j OR } or quote and submit designs to suit special | 
requirements. Complete contracts handled, in- 
M4 cluding the supply and laying of Carpets and Lino- 
of Kensington 
(= 


leum and the making and hanging of Curtains. 








Specialists in English Contemporary} Furniture 


Story & Co Ltd (Contracts Dept) 7 Kensington High Street London W8 Telephone : WEStern 0825 
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Lettering craftsmen 


IT IS OFTEN argued that the designer- 
craftsman can usefully serve as a desig- 
ner for industry, trying-out in hand 
production designs which may later be 
adopted as standard for quantity pro- 
duction. There are few fields of de- 
sign in which this course has been 
adopted so successfully as in lettering. 

M. C. Oliver reminded his hearers of 
this fact in the recent Percy Smith Me- 
morial Lecture at the Royal Society of 
Arts. Notable among the craftsmen 
who have designed lettering for mass- 
reproduction in this century are Edward 
Johnston, calligrapher, whose name is 
perpetuated in the Johnston Sanserif 
alphabet used for all London Transport 
signs (and much London Transport 
printing) and Eric Gill, sculptor and 
letter-carver, among whose many type- 
designs the best-known are Gill Sans 
and Perpetua. 

A third name to be mentioned in this 
context is Percy Delf Smith, in whose 
memory Mr Oliver’s lecture was given 
and an exhibition has recently been held 
at the Royal Society of Arts). This 
exhibition served as a reminder of his 
close contact with the printing and pub- 
lishing industries; it included several 
marks and emblems which he designed 
for Heinemann, as well as typographical 
flowers and ornaments for the Curwen 
Press. 





Slough Estates House, Berkeley Street, is a sales centre and marketing organisation primarily for firms whose factories are on the 
with London showrooms, offices, restaurant and conference 
One of the offices and a showroom are seen above 


Slough, King’s Norton and Swansea trading estates. 
rooms—and it has been designed (by Brian O’Rorke, FRIBA). 
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To the Editor 


Paul Hogarth, MS1IA, writes to point out 
that he was the designer of the Whit- 
bread share certificate and of the Shell 
book Tanker Fleet, both of which were 
included in the “Design in Business 
Printing” exhibition and referred to in 
DESIGN No I6 pp 8-9. 

Other letters to the Editor are omitted 
from this issue owing to extreme pres- 
sure On space. 


Nudes, Nell, gnomes 

A healthy feature of this year’s BIF was 
the intelligently critical attitude which 
the women’s columnists in the daily 
Press showed towards it. Once upon a 
time, wide-eyed acceptance of every 
new product was characteristic of many 
popular newspapers and magazines; but 
this no longer applies. For example, 
Anne Edwards in the Daily Express 
listed some “‘ ‘Ideal Gift Lines’ that I 
wouldn’t have as a gift.” Her list is 
well worth quoting: “‘silver nudes hold- 
ing a pink glass globe light . . . plaster 
Nell Gwynn on bronze tray . . . fire irons 
attached to china crinoline figures .. . 
earthenware gnomes. . . hand-painted 
plastic jam-pot holders . . . those plaques 
of flying geese . . . and everything in 
wrought-iron that looks more like bent 
tin.” 
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Henry Stephenson’s Rocket ? 


Credit-line 


We illustrate above the Villamobile, a 
brick-built bungalow on wheels. Ad- 
vertised in the BI F catalogue, it failed— 
so far as we could ascertain—to put in an 
appearance at the Fair, and there might 
be no point in mentioning it here but for 
the unusual credit-line included in the 
advertisement: Industrial Designer, 
Henry Stephenson. There is of course 
no copyright in the term Industrial De- 
signer, but why bring it into such a con- 
text as this ? 


Tailpiece from the BIF 


Quotation from Facts and Facilities 
booklet issued to the Press: 
The records of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce cover more 
than 2000 beds... . 
Opening sentence of a manufacturer’s 
description of his exhibits: 
Special shoes that prevent a ladder’s 
feet from slipping while Builders and 
Decorators are mounting the rungs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW 1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This 
service is gratis and incurs no obligation. 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 


RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW1o 


FLAXMAN 1822 





INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required by 
large manufacturer in the Midlands— 
experienced in the design of products 
and with good knowledge of modern 
lettering. Good opportunity for appli- 
cant with initiative. Send full particulars 
of experience, age and salary required 
to: Box 19, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, SW1. 





‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 





SUCCESSFUL SELLING OVERSEAS 
Effective photography can present your 
product, or other information that lends 
itself to photographic treatment, in a 
way that creates enquiries and starts 
sales) WREN STUDIOS LTD specia- 
lise in monochrome or colour; ring 
Waterloo 6455, Exten. 20, or write 47 
Hopton Street, London SE1. 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 





THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
welcomes enquiries from Professional 
Men, Directors and Higher Executives 
who have vacancies for secretaries with 
a University standard of training. For 
interview by Employers, students are 
selected from among those who have 
completed their Course with the full 
London College Diploma. In accor- 
dance with our established custom, no 
fees are charged for this service. 
Please write or telephone to : 

The Appointments Director 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 
170 Queen’s Gate, London SW7 
KENSington 3228 





FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


For firms whose products are selected 
for exhibition because of their high stan- 
dard in design and craftsmanship, this 
will be the time to publish a Brochure of 
Achievement; with writing, presentation 
and printing of a quality to match en- 
deavour. Why not discuss the possibili- 
ties ? Our Creative Staff, in consultation 
with our Printing Division, can measure 
your need and prepare an estimate with- 
out obligation. 

ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD 

Advertising and Public Relations 
45 Dover Street, London W1 
REGent 0901/2 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF GOOD QUALITY 
for articles of good design. 

The Manor Studio, 57 The Green, 

Southall, Middx. ’Phone sou: 2967. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DESIGN is obtainable, net price 2s, or 
25s a year post free, from DESIGN Sub- 
scription Department, HM Stationery 
Office, P.O. Box 569, London SE1, or 
branches; or through booksellers. 

Enquiries about advertising in DE- 
SIGN should be addressed to the Sole 
Advertisement Representative, Dennis 
W. Mayes, 69 Fleet Street, London EC4. 
CENtral 4447. 





CLELAND PACKAGING — | 





... and these qualities are essential in the protection 


and selling of your product. 


carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 


Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: Holborn 2521! 


AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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GEO ROWNEY & CO0.’S 
Artists’ Oil Colour, 
Lennon, W., Enctano 


BURNT SIENNA 


Terre de Sienne brilée: 














the name for the artist 








OIL COLOURS 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO LTD, IO PERCY STREET, LONDON, WI 
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MALARIA 


Malaria is the greatest scourge that afflicts mankind. 
No part of the world, except a corner of North- 
West Europe, is wholly free from its ravages. About 
300,000,000 people have malaria, and every year at 
least 3,000,000 die of it —a total which may be 
doubled in a year of epidemics. Every year malaria 
costs the British Empire alone many millions 
sterling in prevention, cure and pensions. It was 
once common even in the British Isles. Less than a 
hundred years ago a substantial percentage of the 
patients in London hospitals suffered from ague, as 
it was then called. Its effects in the tropics can be 
catastrophic. The old town of Goa in India once 
had a population of 300,000; to-day malaria has 
reduced this number to less than one hundred ! The 
disease is caused by a parasite transmitted by 
certain mosquitoes. These suck blood from an in- 
fected human being, and themselves become 
infected; their bite in turn spreading the disease. 
There are thus two ways of fighting malaria — by 
exterminating the mosquitoes or by curing the 
human being from whom they acquire the infection. 
Mosquitoes breed in stagnant waters, and effective 
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drainage has done much to reduce their numvers. 
For centuries the most effective cure for malaria 
was quinine, extracted from the Cinchona bark, 
which derived its name from the Countess of 
Cinchon, one of the first Europeans to be success- 
fully treated with this native Peruvian remedy. 
Quinine is still a valuable drug, but it is not without 
drawbacks, and for many years chemists have 
worked on synthetic compounds in the hope of 
finding a more efficient remedy. Effective alterna- 
tives to quinine such as mepacrine or atebrin were 
developed, but real success only came in 1944, 
when scientists working in I.C.I. laboratories dis- 
covered * Paludrine ’. Within the last three years, 
this revolutionary drug has proved its efficacy in 
some of the worst malarious regions of the world, 
including the S. Pacific theatre of the last war — 
and been acclaimed one of the 

greatest discoveries of the age. To- 

day * Paludrine’ is recognised as 

the safest and most effective drug 

for the prophylaxis, suppression 

and treatment of malaria. 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE 
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with or without reinforcement 


* Celastoid’ Extrusions 

can be used as Tubing 

either without  reinforce- 

ment or as a covering for 

metal or wood. It can be formed 

into curves or blown to irregular 

shapes, is easily machined and 
cemented, and will polish to a per- 
manent high gloss. ‘Celastoid’ Tubing 
is available in 10 ft. lengths. Diameters 
}’ to 3° od. Minimum wall thickness .030’. 
Also Rods (}” diameter upwards) and Sections. 


The services of our Laboratory of Applied Plastics are 
Sreely available for consultation and, where possible, 


practical demonstrations. Enquiries to: 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


Plastics Division, Celanese House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Toyds 
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